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RETURNING TO FLESH: A JEWISH REFLECTION ON FEMINIST DISABILITY 
THEOLOGY 
Julia Watts Belser 


In her powerful assessment of feminist disability theology, Sharon Betcher 
argues that feminist recuperation of body has not been inherently liberating for 
people with disabilities. While a focus on the body allowed feminists to chal- 
lenge a discourse that valorized the masculine-spirit above the physical-femi- 
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nine, Betcher argues that the body is too easily transcendentalized. Though 
attention to the body has allowed feminists to reclaim the spiritual value of 
embodiment, it has not necessarily occasioned feminist grappling with the gritty 
realities of corporeal existence. She notes the degree to which ability, health, 
beauty, and productivity are expected of today’s body, and how these cultural 
norms become means of policing and subjugating the disabled. Flesh, Betcher 
suggests, is different. Unlike the body’s heady wholesomeness, flesh is vulner- 
able. Flesh is exposed. Flesh is subject to violence. 

Judaism has unwillingly played flesh to Christianity’s spirit for centuries. 
For many late antique Christian writers, Jewish resistance to the allegorical 
and spiritual meanings of the Hebrew Bible led the Jews into a resolute and 
stubborn denial of the Christian message—a persistant preoccupation with the 
corporeality of the law. Daniel Boyarin has emphasized the way in which Augus- 
tine and other church fathers framed the emerging Jewish-Christian difference 
in bodily terms. “The carnality of Israel’s understanding,” he writes, “is what 
consigns it forever to the realm of the flesh. That is to say, the hermeneutic 
practices of the rabbinic Jews, their corporeal existence as a people and their 
emphasis on sex and reproduction, are all stigmatized as ‘carnal.””' Throughout 
Christian history, Jews have suffered for this unwillingness to surrender the 
flesh. Refusal to renounce the physical, tangible reality of Jewishness has left 
millions of actual Jewish bodies violated and dismembered. 

But the forcible separation of spirit, body, and flesh is not solely a matter 
of Jewish-Christian difference. A similar rhetoric of exalted spirit and deviant 
carnality underscores the relations between Judaism and paganism. In popular 
Jewish and Christian discourse, the divine call to Abraham heralded a spiritual 
revolution that transformed the ancient Near East. According to this view, the 
ethical monotheism first articulated by Judaism and later exemplified through 
Christianity served as spiritual corrective to the hypersexualized hedonistic cul- 
ture of Canaan. The subjugation of sexuality, the body, and its flesh comes part 
and parcel with another triumphalist paradigm of religious evolution.” Like fan- 
tastical and demonic caricatures of the Jews, the rhetorical portrayal of pagan- 
ism becomes a dangerous specter with little grounding in historical reality. The 
“pagan” conjures up fears of child sacrifice, sexual indiscriminacy, homosexu- 
ality, moral degeneracy, and the overthrow of Western civilization—and links 
them with the feminine, the Goddess, the earth, and an embrace of the sacred- 


' Daniel Boyarin, Carnal Israel: Reading Sex in Talmudic Culture (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1993), 1-2. 

> As Peter Schaefer notes, these two evolutions are fundamentally linked. The idea of a Jewish 
monotheistic “revolution” was understood by many of its proponents to ultimately culminate in the 
articulation of Protestant Christianity, as the stern God of Judaism is finally replaced by the merciful 
incarnation of Christ (Mirror of His Beauty: Feminine Images of God from the Bible to the Early 
Kabbalah [Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2002], 1-3). 
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ness of body and flesh. As Carol P. Christ describes, the charge of paganism 
has all-too-often allowed the institutional establishment to police Christian and 
Jewish feminist theologians, and to break burgeoning alliances between Chris- 
tian, Jewish, and Neo-Pagan feminists.‘ 

So yes. Let us examine the flesh. But let us not rush to remediate the ampu- 
tations and scars that these inherited dichotomies have imposed upon our dif- 
ficult, untidy bodies. Let us open up the terrain of loss and grief and exposure. 

Disability theologians have critical testimony to bear about the violence 
implicit in cultural efforts to sever and distance dangerous, unruly flesh from 
the rest of the more holy and wholesome body. As both Betcher and Eiesland 
underscore, disability names an identity created and reinforced through the 
experience of social exclusion and stigma. When Eiesland calls for the body’s 
portrait to represent both bones and braces, she intends it as an explicit critique 
of “the unexpressed agenda of ‘normal’ embodiment.” Likewise, Betcher em- 
phasizes the ways in which global capitalism’s incessant demand for cheap labor 
intersects with its power to fuel the aesthetic expectation for beautiful bodies 
as sites of consumption. Numerous studies have chronicled the sociological fact 
that disability is correlated with poverty and vulnerability to violence.® This vul- 
nerability results not so much from our physical experience, but because of the 
social and structural marginalization scripted on disabled bodies. Just as culture 
creates stigma, paradigms of normalcy, efficiency, productivity, and consumer- 
ism manufacture the physical and social experience of disability. 

Betcher frames her analysis of the systematic character of disability mar- 
ginalization as a form of racism, veiled by the politics of health. While Betcher’s 
use of the term racism has the advantage of conveying more immediately the 
structural concerns and pervasive character of oppression based on dis/ability, 
racism and ableism are not identical phenomena. In order to better name and 
challenge the violence faced by people with disability, we must develop more 
effective and widespread tools for analyzing the specific structures of othering, 
marginalizing, and rejecting disability and those who “embody” it. I call upon 
feminist theologians—both those with disabilities and those who currently oc- 


? See Judith Plaskow’s excellent critique in her essay “Jewish Anti-Paganism,” in The Coming 
of Lilith: Essays on Feminism, Judaism, and Sexual Ethics, 1972-2003 (Boston: Beacon Press, 
2005). 

* Carol P. Christ, She Who Changes: Re-Imagining the Divine in the World (New York: Pal- 
grave Macmillan, 2003), 2. 

5 Nancy L. Eiesland, The Disabled God: Toward a Liberatory Theology of Disability (Nash- 
ville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1994), 22. 

6 See Richard Sobsey, Violence and Abuse in the Lives of People with Disabilities: The End of 
Silent Acceptance? (Baltimore, MD: Paul H Brookes Publishing, 1994); and H. Stephen Kaye, “Is 
the Status of People with Disabilities Improving?” Disability Statistics Abstract, no. 21 (May 1998): 
2-5, http://www.eric.ed.gov/ERIC Docs/data/ericdocs2sql/content_storage_01/0000019b/80/15/ 
aa/63.pdf. 
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cupy the niche of the able-bodied—to resist the ghettoization of disability and 
to center critical reflection on ableism as a feminist concern.’ 

To do so, feminists must resist the privatization of disability. Despite disabil- 
ity theorists’ emphasis on the way that disability is socially created and enacted, 
Betcher notes the stubborn persistence of the public’s view of disability as an 
individual pathology. The widespread classification of disability as a “personal 
problem” obscures the way the dynamics of stigma, shame, and fear operate 
to enforce a body politic that expects all people to measure up to standards of 
physical independence and capitalist efficiency. These cultural forces teach us 
to scrutinize the flaws and blemishes of our flesh, demanding that we conceal or 
remediate that which does not measure up. This is part of how we learn to fear 
weakness and vulnerability, to imagine ourselves immortal and despise those 
who are ill or disabled for calling attention to cracks in the fagade.* As Betcher 
argues, the flesh remains an important site of shared work between feminist and 
disability theologians. In the flesh, we feel the impact of the personal, political, 
cultural, and economic meanings of skin, bone, and brace. In the flesh, we face 
the shifting particulars of our own fear and uncertainty, our weariness and our 
capacity, our pleasure and our experience of joy. 

In Nancy Eiesland’s work, the particulars of disability become a source and 
site for liberatory theological reflection. At its core, Eiesland’s theology centers 
ona liberatory rereading of Jesus as disabled God. As a Jew, I can appreciate the 
profound significance of this christological revisioning for Christians and honor 
its particular power. While christological thinking affects me insofar as Christian 
symbolism of body, health, and disability shape the cultural norms of my society, 
its particulars are not relevant to my own religious commitments and commu- 
nity. Nonetheless, as a Jewish reader, I find that Jewish tradition, liturgy, and 
practice come into fruitful conversation with Eiesland’s vision in The Disabled 
God and Betcher’s assessment of theological possibilities and religious practice 
in relation to the flesh. 

Traditional Jewish practice mandates a daily blessing upon the body, a 
blessing that praises the One who creates the body with wisdom. At first blush, 
the idea of blessing the body may inspire precisely the romanticization and 
naturalization of the body that Betcher critiques. Yet the Jewish blessing and 
its practice are intimately connected to the gritty reality of flesh. The blessing, 
known as asher yatsar after its opening Hebrew words (the One who formed), 
is customarily recited after using the toilet. While Jewish law generally attempts 
a clear demarcation between God and shit, this blessing sanctifies and hallows a 


7 On the implications of disability studies for feminism, see Rosemarie Garland-Thomson, 
“Integrating Disability, Transforming Feminist Theory,” National Women’s Studies Association 
Journal 14, no. 3 (2002): 1-32. 

8 For an excellent discussion of ableism, please see Fiona Kumari Campbell, Contours of 
Ableism: The Production of Disability and Ableness (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2009). 
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basic experience of flesh. Asher yatsar blesses God for creating the body’s cavi- 
ties and organs, acknowledging before God that were a single one to break, we 
could not come before God to utter praise. On the face of it, this motif has the 
potential to reinscribe disabled bodies as “insufficient” and “unable,” so that the 
inability to excrete implies an inability to praise God. Yet the traditional bless- 
ing is recited without regard for health status or bodily condition. We may want 
our bodies to be stronger, leaner, bolder, or more beautiful. We may resent the 
body’s pains and frailty, rage at loss, or fear inevitable change. We may love our 
body fiercely. Regardless, we say: Blessed are You, who made this body with 
wisdom. The simple fact of being alive and enfleshed obligates a Jew to praise. 
In traditional Jewish thought, blessings are not solely associated with expe- 
riences and phenomena that are good or pleasant. The Mishnah, the founda- 
tional second-century CE text of Jewish law and practice, teaches, “One makes 
a blessing upon the bad similar to the good, and upon the good similar to the 
bad.”® On the most straightforward level, the text explains that a Jew has the 
obligation to recite a blessing after hearing of a death or of bad tidings. Yet the 
text also asserts a kind of ambiguity about human categories of good and bad, 
suggesting that something good may emerge out of apparent disaster and vice 
versa. It suggests that human experience cannot be so neatly dichotomized into 
pleasant and unpleasant, with our preferences neatly insulated from that which 
we disdain. In contrast to the contemporary culture’s tendency to split bodies 
into oppositional categories of the good/whole and the bad/broken, this insight 
affirms a radical integrity of human experience. Though it does not deny the 
grief or loss associated with certain human realities, the Mishnah’s counsel de- 
nies us the ability to ontologically distinguish “good” experience from “bad.” 
Jewish thought also underscores the structural fluidity of life and world. The 
daily Jewish morning liturgy praises God as creator of the world, who “makes 
new every day the works of creation.”™ In this blessing, creation appears as an 
ongoing act of God, a daily divine renewal that re-creates each day anew. This 
evocative description of God's creation of the world mirrors Betcher’s reading 
of flesh as a locus of flux, that “differs with itself from day to day.” Like flesh, 
creation is not a static, stable reality, but an emergent flow of experience. In 
classical Jewish thought, creation comes about through the word and breath 
of God. In a radically suggestive reading of the first chapter of Genesis, where 
God's speech brings the world into being, Jewish liturgy names God “the One 
who spoke, and there was a world.”"! The breath of God represents a force both 
powerful and ephemeral. God’s breath is the resonant sound that brings about 
all creation, as well as the intangible spirit that emerges in unspeakable silence. 
It is this breath that flows through Eiesland’s central vision of God, blowing and 


9 Mishnah, Ber. 9:3. 
10 The traditional prayer is known as Yotser or (the One who makes light). 
1 The traditional prayer is known as Baruch she-amar (Blessed be the One who spoke). 
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sucking into a sip-puff wheelchair, powered by breath alone—and bound by 
breath into a lattice of intricate and intimate interdependent relationships. 
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